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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



We are told that the number threatened with starvation 
is beyond a million, and that the scenes witnessed in the 
famine districts are most pitiful. Meanwhile, we are 
slowly gathering some thousands of dollars largely in 
driblets. All this is no doubt excellent, and will do 
good, not merely in the form of relief to the sufferers, 
but also in strengthening the ties of sympathy between 
the two nations. 

It happens, however, just at the time of this pressing 
call in favor of Japan, that we read of a new appropria- 
tion submitted to Congress for the expenditure of ten 
millions of dollars to build the biggest battleship in the 
world. My proposal now is, that we ask Congress to 
pass a self-denying ordinance in the name of the humanity 
for which our President is so zealous. Let us give up 
the glory of the splendid ship and directly appropriate 
its cost to the Japanese people in their time of need. 
This vast sum would accomplish something by way of 
definite relief. It might even move the Japanese 
authorities also to cut off some of the colossal esti- 
mates which they are making for their army and 
navy,* in favor of their needy people. Who knows 
that the British government, moved by so novel an 
example, might not likewise devote as much as the 
cost of a gun -boat for the needs of suffering people, 
either in Japan or in their own Empire of India? 

I am well aware that constitutional objections might 
be raised against this use of the public money. I con- 
fess that I should have been moved by such objections 
in the middle of the last century, but I do not know of 
any authority to-day who can limit the possibilities of 
our American Congress in the expenditure of public 
money. When we may go to war, as in the case of 
Cuba, for the sake of the indulgence of our humanity ; 
when we may expend millions for patriotic exposition's, 
all the way from Portland, Ore., to Jamestown, Va. ; 
when we may erect costly buildings in little towns for 
the glory of estimable congressmen, and distribute seeds 
galore over the continent, who shall say that it is beyond 
the rights of the American people handsomely to ex- 
press their sympathy with their Japanese neighbors in 
their time of horrible distress? Especially if in per- 
forming this deed of mercy we deny ourselves the 
indulgence of a bit of military pomp. 

I am not sure that the plan proposed does not dis- 
tinctly fall within the constitutional provision of the 
"public defense." One of the nations against whose 
naval power alarmists are inclined to warn us is Japan. 
In fact, there is no other naval power to be concerned 
about in the Pacific Ocean. I am not one of those who 
take stock in these fears about the Japanese. Nothing but 
rank injustice and abuse on our part would ever, I be- 
lieve, provoke them to engage in war with us. But let 
us suppose for a moment that unfortunate misunder- 
standing should arise between the two peoples. It is 
simply inconceivable that a nation which had received 
our generous bounty in time of famine, at the expense 
of our heaviest warship, should meanly take advantage 
of the fact to do us injury. On the contrary, I believe 
that the fact of the denial of a new ship for ourselves, 
in favor of the suffering Japanese people, would do 



more than ten new battleships to make war with Japan 
impossible. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not advocate 
this splendid grant to alleviate the suffering of the 
Japanese for any political or mercenary motives. I 
merely call attention to the fact that every expression 
of humanity from one people to another is more ef- 
fective for the protection of the world than fortifica- 
tions and battleships. When, lately, German life-savers 
went to the rescue of French miners, that one act was 
worth for the public defense of both nations more than 
whole regiments of troops confronting one another on 
the frontier. I advocate such measures of public de- 
fense, not because they are economical as compared with 
the machines of war, but because they are humane and 
civilizing and tend to bind all the peoples of the world 
into one family of nations. Is my proposal altogether 
Utopian? Charles F. Dole. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 



*A bill has been introduced into the Japanese Parliament to increase 
the military forces fifty per cent.— Ed. 



Correspondence. 

THE NEUTRALIZATION OP " WEAKER PEOPLES." 

20 Central Street, 
Boston, April 23, 1906. 

Editor Advocate of Peace : The suggestion of 
the subject of the " neutralization " of nations to the 
Boston Peace Congress of 1904 was referred to the 
Berne Bureau for study and report. It does not seem 
to have been taken up there, perhaps, for the want of 
a protagonist for that definite idea. The neutralization 
of the sea or of the water-ways has an entirely differ- 
ent scope, and the arguments which prevailed to defeat 
its proposed recommendation at Lucerne have not the 
least pertinence to the proposal for neutralizing the 
territories of the " weaker peoples " in the way of 
being despoiled by covetous and powerful nations. 

Whatever may be thought of the considerations 
which affected the action of the majority of the Con- 
gress, it is not necessary to discuss in this connection 
whether the reduction of the incidental losses and 
sufferings of war to their lowest terms and the settle- 
ment of a code of rules for that monstrous and wicked 
game might not tend to perpetuate the practice of it 
and even seem to give it a certain sanction. 

The plan of creating neutralized territories, places of 
permanent peace, by consent of the great powers, can 
scarcely be objected to save by those who believe that 
the God who " hath made of one blood all nations of 
men" intended that this consanguinity should lead, 
not to comprehension, sympathy and help, but to the 
extinction by the dominant strains of all the feebler 
ones. The evolution of the national characteristics of 
peoples within " the bounds of their habitations," influ- 
enced by the peaceful intercourse, commercial, social or 
religious, of the " higher civilizations," must seem, it 
would appear, to those who love their fellow-men, to 
be the better way. It is without doubt the cheaper 
way, it is the scientific way, it is the Christian way. 
It would create channels of trade and discover new 
customers instead of interrupting one and destroying 
the other. It would preserve interesting and valuable 
types, to the value of which every ethnologist testifies, 
instead of extinguishing them. It would leave free the 
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ancient methods of the apostolate without navies and 
armies at its back, preaching the glad-tidings of the 
gospel and establishing national churches in its faith. 

It is certainly the part of constructive statesmanship 
not to submit to 'the drift of events, but to foresee and 
provide for inevitable contingencies. The dangers in 
the pathway of peace do not concern so much the home 
territories of the great nations, but are thickly set among 
the questions sure to arise in the treatment of the weaker 
peoples. The problem of the development of tropical 
countries is likely to be one of the most serious problems 
of the century. There has already seized upon men a 
singular obsession, represented by such an eminent au- 
thority as Dr. Lyman Abbott, who maintains that the 
" ox " of civilization has a right to the crib occupied by 
the native " dog," and that the latter must go, or be made 
to go, if he is in the way. Thus the dominant race has 
the right to exploit his land, and, if the native will not 
work upon it according to its will, his elimination or ex- 
termination is inevitable. This is not peace, but a sword. 

It is needful that those who love the things that make 
for peace should be up and doing. The splendid hopes 
of an international and authoritative tribunal, of a parlia- 
ment of the world, are magnificent ideals, but it is only 
possible to advance towards their fulfillment through a 
definite program of practical measures. There is no 
peace measure more definite, more hopeful, more timely 
than that which aims to avail itself of the very jealousies 
of nations to induce them to unite upon the plan of neu- 
tralizing that which each great nation may ardently 
covet, but still more ardently desires to keep from its 
neighbor's sole possession. 

Is it possible to urge here that the American delegates 
to the next Peace Congress may be sufficiently magnani- 
mous to sacrifice a principle which has to some extent 
paralyzed the action of previous congresses ? In the de- 
sire to maintain courtesy and to preserve the sanction 
and to maintain the goodwill of the local authorities, the 
citizens of the country whose people are the hosts of the 
Congress have hitherto been spared criticism of par- 
ticular conditions in their own policy by the visitors, and 
when these in turn became the hosts the same comity has 
been observed by their guests. Thus no effectual attack 
has been made upon definite wrong-doing. The discus- 
sion of general considerations, the recitation of the 
parable, fail to arouse nations as they fail to stir the 
individual conscience. " Thou art the man " must be 
spoken. In the Boston Congress, indeed, two or three 
of the English visitors did what they could to establish 
a new precedent, and spoke frankly about the attitude 
of the United States in the Philippines, although our 
own citizens denied themselves the opportunity. 

May some of the American delegates at Milan suggest 
and promote the passage of a recommendation to the 
United States for the neutralization of the Philippines 
by the consent of the great powers, and thus end a con- 
dition which up to the present time has been one of 
smoldering warfare in many parts of the islands and 
actual . continuing carnage among the Moros. With 
what pride would the loyal citizens of the Republic see 
the United States actually inaugurating the millennial 
era by causing the creation in a considerable part of the 
earth of a place of perpetual peace ! 

Eeving Winslow. 



Rhinebeck, N. Y., April 22, 1906. 
Editor of the Advocate of Peace, 

Dear Sir: Mr. Thomas Raymond of 26 Shrubbery 
Street, Kidderminster, England, is enrolling a list of 
" Disarmists," whose only condition of membership is a 
pledge " not to take up arms at any man's or body of 
men's bidding." He has already received about forty 
adhesions in Great Britain, and is anxious to have the 
movement spread to America. Any of your readers who 
may approve of this method of proceeding are invited to 
send their names to Mr. Raymond at the above address. 
Yours truly, Ernest H. Crosby. 



International Arbitration and Peace 

Lecture Bureau, 

31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Earlham, Iowa. 

Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty St., New Tork City. 

W. C. Dennis, Law School, Columbia University, New Tork. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Dr. George W. Hoss, Wichita, Kansas. 

Rev. William 6. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 1802 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 



Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 

The CHicAao Peace Society, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 

The Minnesota Peace Society, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 

The Kansas State Peace Society, 

Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 

New York German-American Peace Society. 

New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 

5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 

The Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati. 

First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 



